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ABSTRACT 

Since the Vatican Council II, commuFiities of the 
Catholic Church have accepted a in the modern world. With radical 
changes taking place in society, the introduction of the theme of 
interdependence by Pope John XXIII was both timely and prophetic. The 
evolution to a more collaborative church organizational style does 
not imply the elimination of authority, but a more discerning use of 
authority. The first of three sections comprising this document 
describes the present situation and outlines: the establishment of a 
common language; perceptions of organizational style, roles, and 
partnerships; and the external and internal influences that impact 
educational effort. The second section is devoted to analyzing 
organizational style, roles and relationships, and external and 
internal influences. The third section contains a guide to developing 
workable strategies for future planning. Background reading on 
change, partnership/collaboration, community, and values is also 
provided. (KM) 
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❖ 

Reading: 

lilatthcw^ 18: 19-22 

? uttyw soUmnly once 
^0tun, if two (tfyou on 
mrrii ogrtt to Mk anytbif^g 
0t0li,it wiil hjf^nted to 
yomt^ mif in heaven. 
^ wbere two or three meet 
in my name, lAaU be there 
with them.^ 

Then Peter went up to 
him and said^ ^Lari, how 
often must I fingive my 
brother if he wrofigs me? As 
ofien as seven times?^ Jesns 
answered, ^ot seven, I tell 
you, but seventy-seven times. ^ 



Prayer 

Lord, you said you would 
be with whenever two 
were gathered in your 
name. We thank you fir 
this promise; it gives us 
hope. Help us to remember, 
as we do this work, your 
mfuaUfied lave for each of 
us. Give m the strtngih, 
witikm send understanding 
we meed to hmld tins faith 
eommmHty, We ask tins in 
tik nam of Jesus, our 
brother, who is our partner 
in overytiHtiif we do. 

Amen. 



Since Vatican Council II, Church communities have moved to a new 
concept of Church organization which is more relevant and workable 
in today's world and today's church. With radical changes taking place 
in society, it was both prophetic and timely that Pope John XXIII 
introduced the theme of interdependence, and the Council docu- 
ments stressed the call to ministry of all baptised persons and the 
utilization of their individual gifts. Since the Council, Popes Paul 
VI and John Paul II repeated again and again the Gospel message 
of justice for all, respect for the individual and the empowerment of 
the laity. The evolution to a more collaborative or partnership 
organizational style does not imply the elimination of authority, but 
a more discerning use of authority. It does not suggest a blurring 
of the difference and rights in roles and responsibilities, but an 
increased respect and understanding of each, and a greater openness 
brought to the planning and decision-making process by those who 
are affected by the decisions. A partnership style does not promise 
an absence of conflict, but invites increased wisdom, respect and grace 
in resolving it. The philosophy and methods of this workbook were 
designed and tested, over a period of three years, to help interested 
groups achieve organizational chang<^s that will increase their effec- 
tiveness through the partnership model. The educational organiza- 
tion is used as an example, but the processes can be adapted by other 
groups within the Church, such as pastoral and parish councils, 
volunteer organizations and diocesan offices. 

Assumptions 

♦ Designated institutional leadership is committed to planned chzngc, 
and to influencing directly the course of change. 

♦ Participating persons ccme together by faith in Christ and a 
common concern for the institution. (A non-christian member of 
the group should understand that he or she is bound by this same 
respect for the common vision of Christianity, which is central to 
the institution, and makes it what it is.) 

♦ Each participant brings to the sessions his or her unique life 
experiences and personal understanding of the Church (ecclesiol- 
ogy), which is honored as sincere in the process of discerning the 
partnership model. However, recognizing the possible diversity, 
someone in the group should be responsible for keeping the 
discussions theologically informed. 

♦ The workbook process-three steps-is respected and used, intact. 
It is important to include all the ^tcps, in sequence, for change to 
happen in a learning rather than an adversarial context. (The 
process is an adaptation of corporate diagnostic analysis called open 
systems planning.) 

♦ Groups using the partnership process will establish their own time 
table tor the three step process. (See how to £itt started on page 6.) 

♦ Every session will be assisted by a facilitator, as described in choosing 
a facilitator on page 8. 
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♦ Users of this workbook understand that participation in the 
workshop is a beginning, not an ending: it is a means of 
analyzing and training in preparation for creative partnership 
management. 

Who participates in the process? 

Everyone who has a direct leadership role in the educational 
institution of the parish: pastor, principal (if there is a school), 
director of religious education, parish council education and admini- 
stration chairpersons, other parish ministers responsible for adult 
education, RCIA, youth, young adult, etc. At least two represen- 
tatives for parents (school and non-school programs) should be 
included. Alumni of the institution may be considered, if there is 
such a group. Others may be included, according to particular 
situations. 

It is important that all the leaders participate from the beginning, 
because their understanding of the results of the process are essential 
to a successful transition to and adoption of the partnership model. 

How to Get Started 

♦ Someone in a decision-making position becomes interested and 
acts as the initiator. 

♦ A meeting is scheduled with the pastor, principal, director of 
religious education and parent representatives to discuss the 
possibilities, sti;dy the workbook and name the persons to be 
included in the process. 

♦ An organizational meeting of those named as participants is 
scheduled. 

su£igested agenda 

- selecting a facilitator 

- finding a location 

- assignments for chairperson, room and equipment arrange- 
ments, hospitality, prayer leaders, etc. 

- establishing a schedule 
optional schedules: 

- extended woikshop (weekend, etc.) 

- three workshops, one for each step 

- short sessions in connection with a regularly scheduled meeting, 
one process to be done at each meeting 

♦ Communicate participation in the "Partners Workshop" to the 
educational stajfF (teachers, section hcais, catechists, etc) and 
to the entire constituency of the institution (parishioners, 
parents, etc.). Ask for their prayers. As you move into the 
processes, give them progress reports; if desired, ask for their 
feedback. 

Su£i£festions for participants 

♦ Be prepared. Before the first meeting, read the background 
materials. They will be the basis for the first process. Study 
the entire program, so you will feel more comfortable as you 
move through it. 




♦ Follow the lead of the facilitator. Don't jump ahead to 
analyze or judge when you are simply describing the situation. 

♦ Share your expectations of the process and your own 
background with the other participants. 

♦ Participate with an open mind. (In th-: beginning, some may 
feel uncomfortable. This passes as you begin to know the 
group.) 

♦ Be brief and to the point in small and large group discussions. 

♦ Listen attentively and objectively, no matter hovv "different" 
things may sound to you. Avoid hasty judgments. 

♦ Give and get feedback, openly. Try to avoid being personal, 
or to take comments as hostile to you personally. However, 
be willing to defend or change your opinions, if challenged. 
Be willing to argue, if necessary, and endure conflict— without 
anger — if possible. 

♦ Make notes in your workbook. It is your reference for the 
future. 

♦ Be on time and attend every session. 

♦ Pray continually for the success of the partnership. 

Place and Climate 

The place and atmosphere establish a context that is symbolic of 
the importance of the task and the community of believers who arc 
gathering. 

The meeting place should be accessible to all, including handi- 
capped persons, if appropriate. The meeting room should be large 
enough to accomodate comfortably the group around tables, if 
possible, with good light, plcasandy decorated, a minimum of 
interruptions, space for easel and newsprint sheets, walls on which 
sheets can be posted, an overhead projector and screen, and good 
visibility. 

Prayefful Context 

Each session should be opened and closed with prayer. If the 
schedule stretches over a longer period of time, consider inserting at 
some point an hour of reflection, a liturgy or a day of prayer, to 
strengthen the concept of partnership in Christ. 

Hospitality 

Someone is assigned to open the room and greet the group Name 
tags are available. Hot and/or cold beverages arc available; partici- 
pants arc free to move about and get them. Water and glasses arc 
on the tablc(s). The issue of smoking should be openly discussed 
at the first meeting. 

At the opening session, it is desirable to have a meal, depending 
on the time of day. Breaking bread together is a good way to es- 
tablish a friendly, relaxed mood for the participants. At the conclu- 
sion of step three, a liturgy and pot luck is a fine way to celebrate 




working together and anticipate the continuation of building a 
creative partnership. 

Choosing a Facilitator 

A person experienced in group processes is absolutely essential to 
help the group participate in a healthy and productive manner. 

A facilitator will enable members of the group to participate in their 
own learning by not being overly authoritarian nor will that person 
abandon responsibility for the progression of learning. 

A facilitator maintains an analytic detachment from participation 
and avoids becoming involved in any faction within the group. While 
constantly encouraging each member of the group to enter into the 
processes, the facilitator is aware of the dynamics of the group: roles, 
loyalties, silent or uncomfortable members and any attempts of power 
wedges or hidden agendas which would block progress. 

A facilitator should be experienced in resolving conflict in a 
creative, reconciling way. 

A facilitator with a good sense of humor is a great asset! 

Who should be the facilitator? 

Generally speaking, a member of the parish (or school ) community 
is n(K a wise choice for a facilitator. Greater objectivity is possible 
with a person from outside the institution. Look in a neighboring 
parish, other churches, service oiganizations (United Way, Red Cross, 
CYO, Scouts, etc.), local colleges or universities, or the diocesan 
office. The diocesan education office staff may not be able to provide 
sufficient objectivity; they may refer you to an experienced person, 
however. 

If the facilitator is not a Catholic, he or she should have a 
knowledge of and respect for Catholic education and understand the 
roles of the various members of the group. 

Fees 

Facilitators are usually given a stipend, but fees vary from place to 
place. Include the issue of fees as you inquire about who will be your 
facilitator. Complete all negotiations >vith your facilitator before you 
begin: your expectations and what you can pay. 

Preparing the Facilitator 

At least two weeks before the init^! session, give the facilitator the 
following: 

♦ a copy of the workbook, and any other materials you will use 

♦ a copy of your mission statement 

♦ copies of correspondence with participants 

♦ a list of all participants, identifying their institutional roles 

♦ a complete schedule: dates, times, place. 

Your facilitator should visit the meeting room, if possible, to check 
out the equipment, etc. A contact person should be available for the 
facilitator, to answer questions and ensure open and complete under- 
standing of responsibilities. 
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X, If work to- 
j^itfr w$ must be 
MiU m u^ 0ifm wb0t we 
; jiml jMn me ematber at 
For 

tid§jf mm if mare 
mwre tkae there sre 
ma^sies-from jiA descrip- 

^m^tig^ Mp pee fie 
wb$ MfA Pffilker to rccqg" 
nm md. rmbn theu issues 
if Mutual neesL As more 
an4 mare purish teams 
and diocesan s^iffi make 
use of these tootsy ministry 
is becomhiff eataferuMe 
with ^ eoufermtion about 
poetical interdependence.'' 

Bvdyti tema V^Utchctd and 
James D. WUtdiCiil, in 
/"Pattnerrfi^ in Miniitr)^ 
Emmtnnel, June, 1987, pp. 
2S05L 



Step 1. Describing 
the present 
situation 

How to use Step I 

Process 1. establishing a 

common lan£iuage 

Process 2. perceptions of 

organizational style 

Process 3. perceptions of roles 
and relationships 

Process 4. describing external 
influences 

Process 5. describing internal 
influences 



Step L describing 
the present 
situation 




Facilitator 
Notes: 

Step I processes cssentialty 
follow variations of the 
brainstorming technique. 
It is essential to help the 
group avoid premature as- 
sessments and judgments. 
The c^^rtunity to 
analyze comes in step II, 
after arriving at a com- 
mon and respectful 
understanding of the 
present situation. 

Remind the group that 
c(^ing with change to- 
gether will make it pos- 
sible for them to: 
4 become more 

productive 
4 build on their 

strengths — soh^e 

problems together 
4 learn from each other 
4 move toward maturity 

as a team. 



How to Use Step I 

Step I establishes who and where you are as a team. It is the 
foundation upon which you will build subsequent steps and plan for 
the future of the institution. It eliminates distortion of information. 
The five processes in Step I are designed to: 

♦ Establish a shared common understanding of language and 
concept. This docs not mean total agreement. When a term is 
used, each member of the group should understand its 
meaning, in the context of building your partnership. 

♦ Encourage a sharing of your perceptions of the present 
management, roles and relationships. Each member of your 
group perceives situations differently; this guarantees diversity, 
which can be an institutional strength. Judgments on "right" 
and "wrong" ways of managing and working together should 
be set aside during the Step I processes. 

♦ Promote an understanding of each partner's role and 
responsibilities by describing them completely so that all may 
know. 

♦ Bring forth insights about the external influences which have 
an impact upon the educational enterprise, but which originate 
outside the institution itself In many cases, the Catholic 
educational institution has a christian responsibility to respond 
to these influences. 

♦ Examine the internal influences which give your institution its 
unique identity, using your christian faith as the principal and 
sustaining motivator: your mission statement, goals, staff, 
physical plant, curriculum, etc. 

llie processes of Step I should be revealing for all the participants, 
especially those who see the institution in isolation, and those who 
are not familiar with the complexities of its operation. 

If you have not yet established trust among the partners, step I 
will promote further understanding and respect for each other. Trust 
grows from these elements. As you take the next steps toward inte- 
grating and adapting what you learn about the present situation, your 
trust in each other will be reinforced. 
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Step L describing 
the present 
situation 



Process 1. establishing 
a common language 



Suggested time: 
45 minutes 
Materials needed: 

flip chart or board, scribe 



Purpose 



♦ to reveal the diversity of understandings about the key 
concepts which are the foundation of partnership. 

♦ to try for a common understanding of what constitutes a 
workable partnership. 



Suggested procedure 



♦ first: individuals complete pages 11-13 

♦ next: in small groups discuss your worksheets 

♦ then: the whole group consolidates ideas, using board or flip 
chart, facilitator and a scribe. 




My understanding of partnership is: 



My understanding of collaboration is: 



My understanding of cooperation is: 
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Establishing! a common language 

My understanding of community (place) of my (parish) (school) is: 



My understanding of community (fellowship) 
of my (parish) (school) is: 



My understanding of faith community is: 



My understanding of Cathc'ic education is: 
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My understanding of Gospel values is: 



My understanding of evangelization is: 



My understanding of religious education is: 



My understanding of faith development is: 
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Step I. describin£f 
the present 
situatitn 



Process 2. perceptions 
of organizational style 



Purpose 

♦ to show how management or organizational style used in the 
educational effort is perceived differently by partners. 



Suggested time: 
30 minutes 
Materials needed: 

workbooks 



Su£^ested procedure 



♦ first: individuals check the number that indicates how you 
perceive your organization's characteristics. 1 is most 
restrictive, 5 is most innovative. 

♦ next: in small groups, share your perceptions with each other. 
Avoid (as much as possible) evaluating yours or others' 
perceptions. You ;vill analyze them later 



Did any new definitions surface from this process.^ Record them in 

Eyour glossary, 
ffective or- 
ganizations are found with 
a variety of chaiaaeristics, 
both restrictive and inno- 
vative. This process 
simply asks you to describe 
the situation as you see it 
now. Do not place a 
value on the organizational 
style at this time. You 
will analyze these elements 
later. 
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CHARACTERISTICS 
OF RESTRICTIVE 
ORGANIZATIONS 



CHARACTERISTICS 
OF INNOVATIVE 
ORGANIZATIONS 



STRUCTURE 

rigid, inflexible 
top-down 

ATMOSPHERE 

task centered 
impersonal 

MANAGEMENT 
controlled 
cautious 
avoid mistakes 
self sufficiency 
low tolerance for 
ambiguity 



1 2 3 4 5 



STRUCTURE 
easy, flexible 
multiple linkages 

ATMOSPHERE 

people centered 
trusting 

MANAGEMENT 
releases talent 
takes risks 
learn from mistakes 
interdependency 
high tolerance for 
ambiguity 



DECISION MAKING 

top person only 
decision by legal 

mechanisms 
decisions are final 



COMMUNICATION 
strict channels 
one way 

feelings repressed 



PERSONNEL 
DEVELOPMENT 
in-house, unplanned 

minimal rewards 



DECISION MAKING 
collaborating 

decision by solving problems 
decisions are theories to test 



COMMUNICATION 

open flow 

all ways: up, down, horizonal 
feelings expressed 

PERSONNEL 
DEVELOPMENT 
in-house, planned 

visible recognition 



This chart is adapted from a process designed by Malcolm Knowlcs 
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Step I. describing 
the present 
situation 



Process 3. perceptions of 
roles and relationships 



Suggested time: 
30 minutes 
Materials needed: 

workbooks 



Purpose 



♦ ro explore the differing perceptions and understandings the 
partners have about each other's roles and relationships. 
This process is for bringing perceptions into the open, not for 
judging or analyzing why roles are assumed in a particular way or 
why relationships are as they are; that happens later. 



Su£i£fested procedure 



♦ first: individuals complete pages 16-18. 

♦ next: in small groups discuss individual's perceptions with each 
other 



^ Complete the following: 

In the present situation I see the pastor performing this role: 

D o not evaluate 
or analyze yours or others' 
perceptions. You will do 
that later in step 11. 

In the present situation I sec the principal performing this role: 



In the present situ?;ion I sec the director of religious education 
performing th^s role: 
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In the present situation I sec the parent organization performing this 
role: 



In tne present situation I see parents (at home) performing this role: 



In the present situation I see other education ministers performing 
these roles: 



Name the other ministries: 



In the present situation I see the parish council performing this role: 



In the present situation I see the diocesan office of education 
perfomiing this role: 



In the present situation I see the community performing this role: 



If there are others, add them here: 



Roles and relationships 

Complete the following: in Column ly rate your own relationship with the others. In 
the next column^ rate how you think others perceive your relationships. 

mine others 

poor fair good poor fair good 

parents 

pastor 

principal 

dii'ector of religious education 
teachers 

youth ministers 
family life minister 
adult education minister 
RCIA minister 
parish council 
others 
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Record in your glossary any new definitions which surfaced durin£f this process. 
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Step L describing 
the present 
situation 



Process 4. describing 
external influences 



Purpose 

♦ to develop a common understanding of the external influences 
that have an impact on the educational efFort. 

Su£f£fested procedure 

Suggested time: ♦ whole group response 

one hour ♦ Record the whole group responses in this workbook for 

Materials needed: referral later, 

flip chart or board, scribe, 
workbooks. 



❖ 

u fcbrain- 

itcmning technique^ with a 
icfibc itccHding re^nscs 
on a ftp dm or board. 
Avoid mafctng value judg- 
ments about these influ- 
ences during this process. 
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External Influeitces Affecting 
Our Educational Effort 

Examples: diocesan education office, government, public school 
system, canon law, church doctrine, demographics, economics, etc. 




EBniiiiate dupliMtion. 



Example: 
CHURCH 



GOVERNMENT COMMUNITT 



doctrine 
canon law 
diocesan office 
etc. 



accreditation 
safety laws 
health laws 
civil rights 



demographics 
ecumenism 
civic responsibility 
etc. 



Continue to group external influences. Eliminate duplication. 
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External Influences Affecting 
Our Educational Effort 



Did you surface any definitions for your glossary? Record them. 



Step L describin£f 
the present 
situation 



Process 5. describing 
internal influences 



❖ 



JLbefbcustf 
eommimity is tht mm ficus 

»re »bU 
W'^tlmiiu 'Amsihtt as 

dta^ipiir ktiwii occur 
m im'ciiinfmmC9$t cf com- 
fMsdm wkkk if Mntitbcsis 
of imkumu, cmpcHHan or 

19^^i'19i^^t0^SttfOt^» 

Dokcct R. Leckejr, Ldty Stirring 
the Church 



Purpose 

♦ to develop a common understanding of the internal influences 
which make the institution what it is today. 

Sug£fested procedure 

♦ whole group response 

♦ Record the whole group responses in this workbook. 



Suggested time: 
1 hour 

Materials needed: 

flip chart or board, 
scribe, workbooks. 
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Internal Influences Affecting 
Our Educational Effort 

Examples: mission statement, goals, objectives, budget, governance, 
staff, building(s), curriculum, students, extra curricular, volunteers, 
parents, etc. 




^ifarag tliif proc- 



Example: 

MISSION 
STATEMENT 



CURRICULUM BUILDINGS 



Goals & Objectives 

Policy 

Governance 

Discipline 

Budget 



Religious Formation 

Staff: 
competence 
faith development 
prof development 

Academic 

Handicapped 



Safety 

Equipment: 

computers 

audio visual 
Use: who, when, etc. 
Parking 
Transportation 



Continue £froupin£f internal influences. Eliminate duplications. 
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Internal Influences Affecting 
Our Educational Effort 



Record in the glossary those terms which were defined during this process. 
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JLntbimdfthe 
fimMfim 4f tk immunity 
4iffifitb HMMius tbe w^rk of 

tm0Jfi^ ^ is dear in 

Miiwitktiiiu Mi committed 
k ^ id(0km valms may 
remains 

^m^S^^fi^iA, that 
mmltM i^^Miy. Bm the 




can 

t UtOirtMnth to 

. tm0filit0 k'tk bppt in 
'-^tf^oif^i ^^l^fi^ ^tt^ft^fij^ ai^iiM$$'ti^^^ 
iA$jfradSt^.^risitntion rf 

HMjfm % mihdm J and 
Jmm I>. Wktelicadf Comma- 



Step 11. analyzing the 

present situation 

How to use Step II 

Process 1. analyzing organizational style 

Process 2. analyzing roles 
and relationships 

Process 3. analyzing external influences 

Process 4. analyzing internal influences 
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Step Ix, analyzing 
the present 
situation 
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ann 

cmmmity lu mmfy bh 
ctutitMtnt - ammm 

mimminm it m MMtt^ oF 

com- 

mmttmi tnm. Should 
fimiMitii cKicticaccf ht 
buU^ mmmus^ igno- 

Im^hAmm mimmdittim ikdin n 

^^^^^^^^■M^ v^^^^^w^^^^^^v w^^^^^^^wWw^n^ 

miamit f^t md Tricknce 
/mw Immh Shuitd earn- 
mm ji^j/mmtt t$ Ueking, 

Hdif M ditti triiicm/ 
MMlIMM tXftnCMCtf COM- 

wUUrstmuUiigs, common 
jtufgmmUf emmm d$ei- 
turns, common commit- 
mtntt kffim or tnd. Com- 

MtlMMP^i^^^ ^0O^ptB— 

piy, comtUutts commu- 
nity,' 

Mctbodi in Thwlofir 



ffow? tc use Step II 



Step II challenges you and your partners to look at your situ- 
ation, as described in step one and ask "Why?" descriptions of 
the present read as they do. 

Step II leads you to acknowledge again and share with your 
partners the differing perceptions of the present situation as areas 
of strength or concern for your educational enterprise. 

It may be helpful to use the image of "bridge building" for 
step II: it will help you to relate what you have described as tlie 
present situation with a new situation. 

To accomplish this, you must be open to the possibility for 
change. This may manifest itself first as increased understanding 
for each other's roles and responsibilities. 

In step II you begin to challenge the underlying organizational 
assumptions of the past. During this time, it is important that 
designated institutional leaders (pastor, if this is a parish-based 
workshop; principal, if school-based) be conscious of how the 
leader can promote a climate in which all participants express 
themselves openly and comfortably, with feeling and emotion. 
By taking this kind of care, leaders gain respect anu the partner- 
ship style gains legitimacy. 

Another image for the analyzing activity of step II is "prepar- 
ing the ground." As soil needs to be prepared for planting, so do 
you need preparation for "ollaborativc planning. Time spent on 
the processes in step II will be reaped in step III and beyond, as 
the partners^'p grows. 
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P Materials needed for Step II 

♦ aii the wiittcn records from step I, available for easy reference 
by everyone; the processes in step II depend absolutely on 
those of step I; 

♦ flip chart, and a scribe to record for the whole group; 

♦ overhead projector, for the charts at the end of the book; 

♦ workbooks. 




ios init i| ponner- 
pfocen ioetf. 




Step IL analyzing 
the present 
situation 



Process 1. analyzing 
organizational style 



Purpose 



Sugg^tcd total time: 
1 1/2 to 2 hours. 



❖ 



here are six 
charactraristks of organiza- 
tionai to anatyze. 
The estimated time for 
each legiment is 15*20 
minutes, dq>ending on 
your gioup's need to 
discuss differing pt^xep- 
tions. 



♦ to strengthen the partnership by increasing each partner's 
awareness and understanding of the variety of perceptions 
about organizational style that prevail currently; 

♦ to help the partners see how differing perceptions of 
organizational style might be a strength and a cause for 
concern ~ simultaneously. 



Suffffested procedure 



♦ first: Individually, review your perceptions about 
organizational style as you charted on page 15 in step I. If 
you have changed your mind, change your chart. 

♦ next: (optional) In small groups, share your (changed) 
perceptions with each other 

♦ then: Indicate all of the partners' perceptions on an overhead 
chart so that everyone can see the range of differences. 

♦ finally: In a whole-group discussion, record on a flip chart 
and in your workbooks how your differing perceptions of style 
provide the organization with strength and are cause for 
concern. 

The following is a whole group activity. A scribe should record 
the results of your discussion. 

Example 

On a scale of from 1 to 5, the whole group perception of our 
structural style was between 1 and 2: we are more restrictive than 
innovative. 

Conclusions 

This is a strength in our structure: it is efficient; it is easy to find 
out what is happening from the chief decision-maker. 

This is a cause for concern in our structure: there are limits on 
the number and kind of people who arc likely to become deeply in- 
volved. 



Record your whole ^roup perceptions throujjfhout process 7. 
O 28 
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Place a number on the chart from 1 (restrictive) to 5 (innovative) 
that reflects your whole group's perception. 



CCT 

JL/m^ farisb is to 
kcm$ M minis- 
Wi^0 cmi09;tigMti(m^ Aen 
SU^irim ifftt^^ in min- 
^»^M$i$M4f^^, iotb - 
in ^Itlg^i^ 0nd in ctbm, 

•mt$fe:^^--kuk skiUs of 

ak;Jii^;P mndmtttnd 
tduts fiiwf thfit fruMt of 
rt^im/k tbf sUUty to 
emmmueit* tint undtr- 
sum^^ tht MUty to 

iNtfi^ mk$r limn ^ndinji 
MfiM^ (t) A$ uMity to 
m^rSknto » nnd tin 
nsmHa of tk$ sroup. * 

Qcnld JHfim *nie Ptriths 
MitiitMlllg CcnimiiBhjr tnd 
CoBMiiahy of liiniilrkty* in 
Brdyn Ettoa Whhehcad, The 
Viuriiti in Goninitaiiitj tnd 
Mfailttrj 
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.ly to reach 
consensu!* You may find 
it he^ful to average the 
ifufiWdual percqptions fint, 
tfajen <&ci»t the dtfltrences 
iu you work toward con- 
senitts. 



Structural style 



X 



Refer to pdge 15 for we individual perceptions you recorded durinjistep 
ly process 2. 

restrictive 1 2 3 4 5 innovative 



These are strengths in our 
structural style (Itemize): 

1) 



2) . 

3) . 

4) . 
5) 



These arc concerns about 
our structural style: 



1) . 

2) . 

3) . 
4) 

5). 



EMC 



Atmosphere 

Refer to pa^e 15 for the individual perceptions you recorded during step 
ly Process 2, 

restrictive 1 2 3 4 5 innovative 



These are strengths in 

our atmosphere (Itemize and record): 












2) 












3) 












4) 












5) 












These are concerns about 
our atmosphere; 

1) 






















2) 












3) 












4) 












5) 

























Mana£fement style 



Refer to paje 15 for the individual perceptions you recorded during step 
ly pwcess 2. 

restrictive 1 2 3 4 5 innovative 



These are strengths in 
our management style: 












2) 












3) 












4) 












5) 












These are concerns about 
our management style: 

1) 






















2) 












3) 












4\ 












5) 
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Decision making style 

Refer to pa^e 15 for the individual perceptions you recorded during step 
I, process 2. 

restrictive 1 2 3 4 5 ini ovative 

These are strengths in our 
decision making style (Itemize and 
record): 

1) 

2) 

3) 

4) 

5) 



These are concerns about our 
decision making style: 

1) 

2) 

3) 

4) 

5) 



Communication style 

Refer to pase 1 5 for the individual perceptions you recorded during step 
I, process 2. 

restrictive 1 2 3 4 5 innovative 

These are strengths in our 
communication style: 

1) 

2) 

3) 

4) 

5) 



These are concerns about our 
communication style: 

1) 

2) 

3) 

4) 

5) 
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Personnel development style 

Refer to page 15 for the individual perceptions you recorded during step 
I, process 2. 

restrictive 1 2 3 4 5 innovative 



These are strengths in our 
personnel development style: 

A; - 












o\ 

^) 




































S) 












These are concerns about our 
personnel development style: 

1) 






















2) 












3) 












4) 












5) 
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Step IL analyzing 
the present 
situation 



Process 2. analyzing 
roles and relationships 



Suggested time: 
45 minutes 
Materials needed: 

flip chart or board, scribe, 
overhead projector. 



Purpose 

♦ to increase the partners' awareness of roles other than their 



own. 



♦ to identify strengths and causes for concern in the variety of 
roles and range of relationships that exist presently. 

Su£^ested procedure 

♦ first: Individually, review your perceptions about roles and 
relationships as you charted them on page 18 in step L If 
there is a change, fix your chart to indicate the change. 

♦ next: Complete page 34. 

♦ then: In small groups, share your two charts. Discuss any 
changes, especially the reason for the change. 

♦ then: Indicate all of the partners' perceptions on an overhead 
chart so that everyone can see the range of differences. 

♦ finally: Decide together, in a whole-group discussion, how this 
range of relationships provides the organization with strength 
and may also be a cause for concern. 

♦ Record it on the board or flip chart and in this workbook. 

These are strengths in our relationships at the present time: 



These arc concerns about our relationships at the present time: 
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Use this page to help you aKi^lyzc your relationships with the other 
partners. 

My relationship problems are partly due to: 



my role as it is now: 



lack of time: 



communication: 



need for more training: 



need for organizational change: 



my attitude: 



attitude of others: 



other (name them): 
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m Sup IL analyzin£f 
the present 
situation 



Process 3. analyzing 
external influences 



Suggested time: 

45 minutes to 1 hour 

Materials needed: 

lists of external influences 
made during step I, flip 
chart or board, scribe. 



Purpose 

♦ to increase the partners' understanding of the variety of 
reasons that currently exist for responding to external 
influences; 

♦ to jtimulate responses which reflect the Catholic nature of the 
institution. 

Sug£fested procedure 

♦ first: The whole group decides the 10 most important 
external influences on the organization as recorded in step I 
(pages 20 and 21). 

♦ next: In small groups, divide up your list of 10 external 
influences and proceed to analyze them. 

♦ then: Small groups share their analyses with the whole group. 

♦ Record the analyses; you will want them for step III. 



EXTERNAL WHY WE SHOULD FJESPOND 

INFLUENCE TO THIS INFLUENCE 

Example: 

CHURCH 

doctrine to maintain orthodoxy 

canon law to maintain accountability 

diocesan office to build faith community 

Continue to analyze: 
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EXTERNAL WHY WE SHOULD RESPOND 

INFLUENCE TO THIS INFLUENCE 



Sup II. analyzing! Process 4. analyzing 

the present • . t • n 

situation tntemal influences 



Suggested time: 

45 minutes to 1 hour 

Materials needed: 

lists of internal influences 
made during step I, flip chart 
or board, scribe. 



Purpose 



♦ to increase the partners' understanding of the variety of reasons 
that currently exist for responding to internal influences on the 
institution. 

♦ to stimulate responses which reflect the Catholic nature of the 
institution. 



Suggested procedure 



♦ first: The whole group decides the 10 most important intcmal 
influences on the organization as recorded in step I (pages 23 and 
24), 

♦ next: In small groups, divide up your list of 10 internal influences 
and analyze them. 

♦ then: Small groups share their analyses with the whole group. 
Record the analyses; you will want them for step III. 
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INTERNAL 
INFLUENCE 



WHY WE SHOULD RESPOND 
TO THIS INFLUENCE 



Example: 

GOVERNANCE 

mission statement 

goals 

budget 

etc. 



tells us who we are 
measurability 
fiscal responsibility 



CURRICULUM 
religious formation 
college prep 
education for gifted 
handicapped 
arts education 



Catholic tradition 
job training 

responding to community needs 



Continue to analyze the internal influences. 
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INTERNAL 
INFLUENCE 



WHY WE SHOULD RESPOND 
TO THIS INFLUENCE 
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INTERNAL WHY WE SHOULD RESPOND 

INFLUENCE TO THIS INFLUENCE 
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INTERNAL 
INFLUENCE 



WHY WE SHOULD RESPOND 
TO THIS INFLUENCE 



I 
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.^11^ must 





IJJ. developing 
realistic 
strategies for 
future planning 

How to use Step III 

Process L what needs to be done 

Process 2, important questions 
Our vision 
Our institution 
Our interdependence 
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Step III. 

developing realistic 
strategies for 
future planning 



How to use Step III 

Developing realistic strategies 
for future planning 

Step III consists of two processes. They should be done at the 
same session, because process 2 depends on the fresh results of 
Process 1. Plan at least two hours for this session. 

Step III prepares the partners for planning. You should be 
ready to discuss strategies which will lead to future planning for 
your educational enterprise. You have been through the experi- 
ence of diagnosing what is and what could be. You should have 
the "feel" of the institution: a common vision and a greater 
understanding of the complexity of its operation. We can be 
hopeful that trust has been established and there is support for 
change. 

In step III you decide to make minor changes or a fundamen- 
tal transformation. If the change is great, the impact is great, 
and acceptance may take more time. You manage this with 
increased communication and an extended timeline for implemen- 
tation. However, this is not a rule. Depending upon the nature 
of the change and the persons involved, small changes can create 
greater resistance than major ones. 

Keep these points in mind as you progress through step III. 

♦ Step III requires individual participants tc be proactive. 
Decisions will be made; the process could become a challenge 
to the top managers (pastor and/or professionals). It is 
important that these key persons resist taking charge, stopping 
disagreements and conflict or putting a leash on individual 
creativity. Everyone wins when the top managers are 
responsive and charitable, viewing the process as an exchange 
of ideas. In other words, when the situation appears chaotic, 
the roots of the partnership are probably taking hold. In 
those rare instances where canon or civil laws are in question, 

a designated authority may become directive until the matter is 
clarified. Otherwise, let the process flow. Partnership 
collaboration is a creative response to the Spirit working within 
the group. 

♦ An organization is a social system with many sub-systems; 
change to one part is felt th ughout the system. "Quick-fix'' 
change, isolated from the system, cannot stand alone or be 
effective. Even long-range changes must be examined for the 
"domino'' effect they may have on other parts of the 
organization, its fliture value, its effect on the general culture/ 
environment, on its constituency and on its potential 
effectiveness. 

♦ Tackle tangible problems rather than abstractions. Base your 
strategics on resources that are really attainable. Pic-in-the-sky 
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Ffuilitator 
notes 

The puipose of Step III 
is to get the group ready 
to pbn for the future. 
You will help them to 
remember it is 
s»$$qim they are devel- 
o|mig» Qot actual ^ns. 
foil imy need to help 
±an to focus dieir 
eaeigia oq Stqp m tasks. 
Planisi^ sessions should 
contutti^ as a result of 
diese workshop sessions. 

Remind the group that 
every commitment to 
chai^ need not always 
be or resistance to 
change ML As a groiq> 
it is important to be 
aware^ cafefol^ prayerful^ 
and esteeming of these 
ponibahtef. 

If sertous doubt or im- 
passe prevails^ suggest ta- 
bling the issue. It may 
be nccosary to seek an 
oitt»ide resource or 
q)ectalitt in the question- 
^bkt area in order to help 
settle the problem. 



changes or change for change's sake will be self-defeating. 
However, be prepared to take risks, if the improvement is seen 
as attainable and there is a possibility for real resources to 
make it happen. Risks arc a necessary companion to 
achievement. 

Successful change must make use of open communication to 
all individuals: those leaders involved in planning change and 
those who will be affected by it. Persons today are acutely 
aware of hidden agendas and of being manipulated. They will 
resist or walk away from even beneficial changes they think are 
"laid on them.'' Two-way, reciprocal communication will help 
the top leaders to understand the '^why" behind any resistance, 
and perhaps to modify change in order to accomodate the 
expressed needs of the community. 

When planning for change takes place, there may be some 
need for de-centralization in the form of sub-comriittees or 
task for es. 

To help every individual to cope with change, you should plan 
for re-training, support and assistance at all levels, where 
needed. Training may be done by outside agencies. 
However, whoever has the responsibility for training should be 
grounded in the concepts of the Church as a community of 
believers and be sensitive to reconciliation and healing. 
The processes in this workbook cannot predict how or if your 
education effort will change. Each situation is as different as 
the people who comprise it. The workbook provides you with 
some tools to move into partnership planning supported by a 
common vision, an understanding of the situation, and of each 
other. This is a significant leap toward successful planning for 
the future. The challenge rests with you. 
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Step IIL 

developin£f realistic / # o 

strstu^usfor donef 

future planning 



Process 1. what needs to 



€0|^if theptiMion 
sotclnqii^ goal* & 

^ ii^Sfb 1^1^: Allow 

♦ idi^ Soor for 
ctc«» about the wotIl 



Suggested total time for 
step III: 

two hours, 15 minutes. 

Materials needed: 

flip chart or board, scribe, 
copies of mission statement, 
goals & objectives, budget 



Purpose 



♦ to make decisions for future action as partners in Catholic 
education, building on work done in the previous processes, 
suggested procedure 

♦ Individually, review your personal worksheets for step I and step 
II before coming to this session. 

♦ In small groups of 3-4 persons, prepare for developing strategies 
m\h the whole group by discussing together the results of past 
work done by the whole group. 



Consider the questions posed for: our vision, our institution and 
our interdependence. 

Record your small group ideas to use later, with the whole group. 



♦ In whole group session, share the small group reports, then discuss, 
decide and record on a flip chart or board: modifications, roadblocks, 
and what needs to be done for the three areas of vision, institution 
and interdependence. 



♦ In whole group session, create strategies for future action. 
Work with the questions on page 47. 
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lembcr: 
itratc- 

J^pfms for 
f^li m^t} BQt be 
^^:^^*tJt;^(ll the 

thtb session. 

tog of an on- 
Scbedule 
^^j^iitmr ptanning 
ieii|4$iM^9 itfifite itht Spirit 
ta jbio yoit^ and remem- 
ber: where two are 
gathered in His name. 
He is therc^ also. 




Our vision 

Examine carefully: mission statement^ jfoals and objectives, budget. 
♦ Do the above documents express who we are as Catholic educators? 



♦ Do they reflect the needs of those wc serve? Students? Parents? 
Teachers? Community? 



♦ Is the curriculum on target with the above? 



♦ Is student achievement satisfactory? 



♦ Is the bur[gct a problem? How can wc deal with it? 



Additional questions: 



er|c 



modifications needed: 



roadblocks to progress: 



What can we begin to do now about developing our vision? 
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Our institution 

Examine carefully all of your previous work on: organizational style, 
roles and relationships, internal influences. 

♦ Docs our structure (reporting lines, employee policies, etc.) 
support us in fulfilling our mission? 



♦ Does our management style enable others to use their talents freely? 



♦ Are roles clearly defined? 



♦ Do our relationships reflect a caring. Christian community? 



♦ Are we satisfied with the quality of life (physical, psychological, 
spiritual) for: students, staff, parents, volunteers? 



♦ Arc our present communication patterns adequate? 



♦ Arc persons who arc affected by management decisions adequately 
involved in the process of making decisions? 



♦ Aie faith formation ana perianal development part of our job? 
Should they be? 



♦ Is staff competent and adequate? 
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4 Additional questions: 



modifications needed: 



roadblocks to progress: 



What can wc begin to do now about these institutional questions? 
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5. 



Our interdependence 

Examine carefully all of your previous work on external influences. 

♦ Are we satisfied with the nature of our response to the external 
influences we consider to be important? 



♦ Arc wc satisfied with the manner in which we respond to external 
influences? 



♦ Do we communicate the needs of the illiterate, poor, ill, etc., to 
those we serve? Are we satisfied w^th how our institution is 
involved in helping to meet these needs? 



♦ Are wc satisfied that our institution brings the presence of Christ 
to our communit)'? 



♦ Which community (communities) are represented among our 
constituents? 



• Arc wc satisfied with our fee structure? Is it just? 
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4 Additional questions: 



modifications needed: 



roadblocks to progress: 



What can we begin to do now about these external influences? 



Step III, 

developin0 realistic 
strategies for 
future planning 



Process 2. stmtejjic 
questions 



Our strategy 



Together, in whoU-£roup session, examine carefully your previous 
work on: our vision, our institution, our interdependence. 

♦ Who else should be part of the planning process? 

♦ What is our time schedule? 

♦ Do we need outside resources or task forces? 

♦ Is there budget for the planning? 

♦ Will we need (re)training, insei-vice, formation? For whom? When? 



♦ How -vill we structure feedback to staff) parish? community? 



♦ How will we evaluate the results of change? When? 
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^ Additional questions: 
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Pre-plannin£f strate£fies 

Action steps 

in sequence and priority ^^^P 



persons involved: 



time: 



persons affected: 



h(w to communicate: 



evaluation method: 
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Action steps 



Step 2: 



persons involved: 



time: 



persons affected: 



how to communicate 



evaluation method: 
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Action steps 



Step 3: 



persons involved: 



time: 



persons affected: 



how to communicate 



evaluation method: 
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Continue your list of action steps. 
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Partners in 
Catholic 

Education: Pastor, 

Professional, 

Parent 



Bdckgvound readings 



The following readings are included to provide a common back- 
ground for those who use this process to develop a partnership in 
Catholic education. Topics include readings about CHANGE, PART- 
NERSHIP/COLLABORATION, COMMUNHT and VALUES, 
which are drawn from secular authors. Catholic authors and church 
documents. 

Planners are encouraged to use these readings flexibly, and to 
include other readings, if they wish, to make preparation for the part- 
nership workshops appropriate for their situation. It is not expected 
that all participants will benefit from all of the enclosed readings; 
hence, a wide variety is included to accomodate as wide an audience 
as possible. 

How to use the readings: 

♦ As homework, to be r,ad before embarking on the workshops. 

♦ Selectively, as appropriate to each step of the process. (Note: 
excerpted portions of some of these readings are found throughout 
the text.) 

^ Read aloud, and discussed as part of each workshop process. 

However you use them, it is important to consider the readings 
as an integral part of the process. 
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Change 



Fnmi BUILDING COMMIT' 
M£NT TO ORGANIZA' 
TIONAL CHANGE by Daryl 
R. Conner and Robert Patter- 
son. Atlanta, OJ>. Re- 
aotuxea, 1981 a« quoted in 
HOW TO MANAGE 
CHANGE EFFECTIVELY by 
Donald L. IQrkpatrkk, San 
Frandico, Joucy Basa, Inc., 
1981. pp. 57, 58. 



"Commitment is necessary for successful change implementation; 
yet most managers involved in organizational change activities know 
very little about what it is, what must be done to prepare for it* how 
it is developed and how it can be lost. 

For a change to achieve maximum support from participants, they 
must be driven by an internal motivation that reflects their own beliefs 
and wants as well as these of the organization. Whereas the organi- 
zation legislates and imposes the institutionalization of change, the 
participants control the internalization. When change has been inter- 
nalized, participants engage in goal oriented activities in order to 
satisfy their own needs, as well as those of the organization. This 
level of commitment goes much deeper than that at the institution- 
alized stage. At this last stage, people demonstrate ownership for the 
change by accepting personal responsibility for its success. Now the 
change is advocated, protected, developed and invested into ?i 
personal degree no organizational mandate could ever generate. 

Enthusiasm, high-energy investment, and persistence characterize 
commitment at the internalized level. This type of advocacy tends 
to become infectious, and often targets who have internalized a 
change cannot be distinguished from sponsors in their devotion to 
the task and dieir ability to engage others in the change effort.'' 



Rrom MAKING ORGANIZA- 
TIONS HUMANE AND 
PRODUCTIVE by Roland 
lippitt, (c) 1981. pp. 67, 68. 
Rqprintcd by pormission cf 
John Vl^ky & Sons, Inc., New 
York. 



"Humane change agents have recognized that there arc many levels 
and possibilities for involvement, ranging all the way from participa- 
tion in information about the rationale and necessity for change to 
opportunity to be involved in initiating the needs for change and the 
goals for change. In all cases, significant involvement includes the 
invitation to be influential, and feedback that the input has been 
listened to and utilized. The consequences of neglecting such a 
process are disastrous to various degrees. At the best there will be 
halfhearted commitment and participation in the change effort, but 
more frequently there will be harmful consequences of neglect, ir- 
responsibility, subversion, and alienation from the power structure." 



Frcmi DIFFUSION OF INNO- 
VATIONS by Everett M. Ro- 
gers^ (c) 1962. p. 80. Re- 
printed by permission of Free 
Press, New Yoric 



"An individual adopts a new idea or practice in a series of five steps: 

1. Awareness. The individual learns of the existence of the idea 
or practice, but has little knowledge of it. 

2. Interest. He develops interest in the idea, seeks more informa- 
tion, and considers its merits. 

3. Evaluation. He makes mental application of the idea, weighs 
its merits for his own situation, and decides to try it. 

4. Trial. He tries out the idea, usually on a small scale. He's 
interested in minimizing risk at this stage as well as evaluating the 
results of the trial for an adoption decision. 

5. Adoption. If the idea proves acceptable on a small scale, it's 
adopted for full-scale use." 
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From LEADERSmP IN A 
SUCCESSFUL PARISH by 
Thomii P. Swectser and Carol 
WUniewski Holden. Copy- 
right (c) 1987, p. 173, by 
Thomai P. Sweetser and Carol 
W. Holden. Uaed with pcr- 
muai<Hi from Harper & Row, 
Publishers, Inc*, San Francisco. 



"Like other groups, Catholic parishioners welcome change if 
certain conditions are present. First, if people see the change as 
inevitable, they adapt in order to meet the challenge. It is to their 
advantage to do so: the conditions won't change, so they change 
instead. 

A second condition precipitating change is present whenever 
people perceive some reward or advantage as a result of the change. 
If people think they will get something in return, they are more likely 
to take the risk of changing. 

Third, people are also receptive to change if they have the tools, 
equipment, or training necessary for making the change." 



From IMPLEMENTING OR- 
GANIZATIONAL CHANGE 
by Gordon L. I^pit, Peter 
Lansethf Jack Mouop. (c) 
1985. p. 101. Used with per- 
mission from Joi5ey>Bass, Inc., 
San Francisco. 



^Involve People in the Implementation of Change. 

In corporate situations particularly, allow employees to have a say 
in the way change is implemented. Take care, however, to distin- 
guish between those who are merely critical in gereral and those who 
criticize constructively on the basis of information and experience. 
Often, the action skills essential to the implementation of well- 
thought-out change are only to be found among a silent minority 
of employees. 

Ensure an Early Experience of Successful Change, 

In other words, do what must be done to facilitate rapid imple- 
mentation of rrcommended and approved changes so as to build self- 
confidence among those affected. And, in the same vein, promptly 
celebrate and reward as appropriate when a change has been 
successfully accomplished; recognize those who have done a good job 
in bringing about the new situation — those who have helped rather 
than hindered. 

Quickly Stabilize and Spread Successful Chanjie. 

Perhaps the most critically overlooked and vital part of a change 
effort is that of timely assembly of a human support system dedicated 
to maintaining the new and different, the people in th': or^,anization 
who want to see it bear fruit. Another way to anchor benericial 
chang * in one system is to make sure that it is appropriately effected 
in neighboring or allied systems.'" 
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Brom TMncnhip In 
Miniftiy^^ hj Vsf&fn Eaton 
Whitehead and James D» 
Whitehead, Rmmannrl, 
June, 19S7. pp. 250, 251. 



From T. Sweetaer and 
C* W. H<^den, Ibkl. p.S2. 



^Thc Practice of Partnership 

Partnership is a communal process in which domination of one by 
the other is explicitly rejected. To avoid the drift toward domina- 
tion, which often undermines any attempt at partnership, colleagues 
must be able to engage in a potentially threatening discussion - the 
risky conversations about interdependence. 

Ministry today is increasingly interdependent. Team work, effec- 
tive collaboration, shared decision-making - these are the hope and 
substance of much that is best in contemporary pastoral life. Sometimes 
the interdependence is structural; it is built into the situation. Your 
project is affected by my priorities; your budget influences my access 
to funds. To accomplish my goals in ministry, I may need your active 
support or your formal approval. 

. . .To work together well, we musl be able to talk about what 
we need from one another at this practical level. For some of us this 
comes naturally, but not for us all. But today most of us are aware 
that there arc strategies - from job descriptions to long-range 
planning — to help people who work together to recognize and 
resolve these issues of mutual need. As more and more parish teams 
and diocesan staffs make use of these tools, ministry is becoming 
comfortable with the conversation about practical interdependence. 

Partnership in minist.7, however, often requires that the conver- 
sation go deeper, to include what we need from one another per- 
sonally. When wc work together in ministry - priests and laity, 
women and men, professionals anu volunteers - what do we need 
from each other beyond the roles and rules of our organizational ar- 
rangcment.^ 

. . .Interdependence in ministry does not mean that co-workers 
must become "best friends", but it docs raise questions of how close 
wc want to be and what wc can confidently expect from one another. 
These answers have to be worked out in each setting, with due regard 
to the persons involved, the scope of our commitments and the larger 
values we hold. But to work out these answers requires that we be 
able to talk d'rectly and without manipulation - about what we need 
from one another emotionally. This convereation is difficult for us 
all. Need and dependence are experiences many Americans, as self- 
sufficient adults, have learned to avoid. Beyond this widespread 
cultural reluctance there may be special challenges for priests - as men 
and as religious leaders - in the conversation about needs." x 

"Our culture has also experienced a shift in how it understands 
leadership. We are moving away from a hierarchical model to a team 
model of leadership in all areas: business, education, and government. 
Employees are encouraged to give input for improving production 
or increasing efficiency. Many organizations and businesses have in- 
troduced the team concept where several people work together to 
ensure the best results. This cultural emphasis is having a profound 
effect on parish staffs. 

Staffs must work through Church structures. At the same time 
it is difficult to have a good experience of collaboration if the Church 
continues to reinforce the autocratic model in which the ordained 
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ftom ShkAct ML Hord, '^A 
Sya t l ic iii of Research on Or- 
ini i Mrtto mi l O&bontion'' 
ibUCATIO^ LEADER- 
^ ttSlt ^^^tiMfj, I9S6); p.26. 
' Iqplitttoi iilik pccmitsion of 
' die ibtochtkw for Supervision 
«ad Cttnkahtm Dcvdopmcnt 
tnd ShMejr M. Hoed. Copy- 
tll^t (t) Iqr ilie Assodati<»i for 
SiyerHsion snd Curriculom 
Devdopment. An r^ts re- 
served. 
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members exercise a heavy hand. So long as people are set apart by 
roles rather than considered as equals among others, collaboration 
may be difficult. 

"Drawing from the literature, my own personal experience, and 
common sense, I identified and contrasted salient features of the 
complex collaborative process with the apparently more simple 
cooperative piocess. Obviously, these points leave ample room for 
further definition and conclusions. Although the ten features are part 
of either process, I describe them here in terms of the demands of 
collaboration, since collaboration is highly recommended as the most 
appropriate mode for interorganizational relationships. 

1. Needs and Interests. The extent to which organizations share 
interests and needs before joining is a major determinant of their pro- 
pensity to work together. There must be a sense of gain for each. 
When gain i. nutual and interest is sufficiently heightened, collabo- 
ration is possible. 

2. Time. The necessary time must be devoted to joint endeav- 
ors. A greater amount of time is required for collaboration than for 
cooperation, since activities arc shared rather than allowed. Partici- 
pants engage in many mutual activities; unilateral action, which is 
efficient in terms of time, is not effective for collaborative efforts. 

3. Energy. Collaboration requires eflort. Reaching-out, action- 
taking individuals are needed to initiate and sustain the collaborative 
spirit. These kinds of people should be given key roies in the inter- 
change to maintain a bonding. 

4. Communication. I^arge-and small-group meetings are a con- 
tinuing requirement. Frequent interactions at all levels across both 
organizations are a necessity. The collaborating mode is a sharing 
one, and sharing is grounded in continuing communication. 

5. Resources. Collaborating organizations share funds, staff, and 
other resources. The rewards, or expected outcomes, musr be worth 
the investment to each participant. 

6. Organizational factors. While the organizations are the frame- 
work, the people within them do the actual work. Collaborating 
individuals within an organization promote similar activities between 
organizations. 

7. (Control. When participants are willing to relinquish personal 
control and assume more risk, they create a more flexible environ- 
ment and can move closer to collaboration. Cvontrol must be shared, 
and a tolerance for plasticity must be fostered. For people or organi- 
zations needing stability and specificity, collaboration is a difficult 
process — the cooperative model is more suitable. 

8. Perceptions. 'I'aking the pulse or checking the perceptions of 
others involved contributes to the collaborating climate. It is vital 
for individuals in each organization to be willing to view the worid 
from the standpoint of others. This empathy enhances all the other 
points. 

9. Leadership. Strong leaders who express an enthusiastic, positive 
example of collabor.ning on many levels encourage overall collabo- 
ration in the organizations 
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10. Personal traits. 'If there is any personality characteristic needed 
to function in the (collaborating) approach, it is probably simple 
patience' (Murray and Smith 1974). To that should be added 
persistence — and a willingness to share." 



From Gerald Bgan, **Thc Par- 
ish: Ministering Community 
and Community of Minis- 
triei'*, as quoted in Evelyn 
Baton Whitehead, THB 
PARISH IN COMMUNITY 
AND MINISTRY, (c) 1978, 
p. 86. Paulist Press, N.Y. 



"Working Knowledge and Skills. Carrying out parish programs 
demands certain kinds of working knowledge and skills. Goodwill 
in ministry, whether vertical or lateral, is no substitute for compe- 
tence. We have long given lip service to the dictum that "grace builds 
on nature,'' but in ministry "nature" still recrves short shrift. If a 
parish is to become an effective ministering congregation, then all 
who participate in ministry need to develop, both in themselves and 
in others, the "nature" on which grace builds. In concrete and 
practical terms this means, in part, the development of the basic skills 
of community interaction: (a) the ability to understand others from 
th'^ir frame of reference and the ability to communicate this under- 
standing; (b) the ability to challenge others in ways that promote 
"standing with" rather than "standing apart"; (c; the ability to 
contribute to and use the resources of the group." 
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From Bernard L3nergjn, 
METHODS IN THEOL- 
OGY, Herder «c Herder, Nf 
1972. p. 356. 



"To apprehend community as merely an aggregate of individuals, 
is to disregard its formal constituent - common meaning. Common 
meaning is a matter of common experiences, common or complement 
tary understandings, common judgments, common decisions, com- 
mon commitments and ioves. Should common experiences be 
lacidng, narrowness^ ignorance, and bias dominate. Should common 
or complementary understandings be lacking, misunderstanding, mis- 
trust, fear, and violence loom large. Should common judgments be 
lacking, differing worlds emerge. Should common decisions, com- 
mon commitments be lacking, conflictual and opposing purposes re- 
sult. Community coheres or divides at those critical points where the 
field of common experience, common or complementary understand- 
ings, common judgments, common decisions, common commit- 
ments begin or end. Common meaning, not geography, constitutes 
community." 



From Robert N. Bellah et al, 
HABITS OF THE HEART, 
(c) University of California 
Press, Berkeley, 1985. p. 333. 



"Community is a term used very loosely by Americans today. We 
use it in a strong sense: a community is a group of people who are 
socially interdependent, who participate together in discussion and 
decision making, and who share certain practices (which sec) that both 
define the community and are nurtured by it. vSuch a community 
is not quickly formed. It almost always has a history and so is also 
a community of memory^ defined in part by its past ^^d its memory 
of its past." 



From Evelyn Eaton 
Whitehead **The Structure of 
Conununity: Toward Forming 
the Parish as Community of 
Faith** in THE PARISH IN 
COMMUNITY AND MINIS 
TRY, (c) 1978, pp. 42, 44, 
46, 49. Paulist Press, NY. 



"As a social form, a community is a group characterized by: 

1. A common orientation toward some significant aspect of life. 

2. Some agreement about values. 

3. A commitment to common goals. 

4. Opportunities for personal exchange. 

5. Agreed upon definitions of what is expected of membership in 
this group. 

... A community, then, is a group characterized by some agree- 
ment (but only iome agreement) about values. As a social form, com 
munity need not require identity or conformity on value questions. 
In a group that is functioning communally there is likely to be a good 
deal of overlap or congruence on values. Members of a community 
are likely to evaluate issues, especially issues that are central to the 
original purpose or ongoing fcKus of the group, in similar fashion. 
But the overlap will not be complete coincidence. There will remain 
areas, even areas of importance, regarding which group members will 
differ. The challenge of the group's endurance will be its ability to 
accept and harmonize these differences in ways that contribute to, 
rather than detract from, the group's effective functioning. 
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Community ... A final characteristic of groups which are communities is agreed 

upon definitions and shared expectations about the group. This 
involves (1) common understandings of the roles and responsibili- 
ties that an individual assumes by becoming a member of this 
community, as well as (2) common understandings of how the various 
roles and responsibilities in the gioap are related to each other. 

... If a group — a community — is to flourish beyond the enthusiasm 
of its initial formation, it is important that there be developed among 
its members firsty a sense of the appropriateness, or at least the 
inevitability, of conflict, and sccondy a common understanding of how 
such conflict can be usefully managed within the group. The methods 
developed for conflict management can do more than forestall the 
disintegration of the group. They can be, as well, channels through 
which the rich diversity of the members is brought to awareness, and, 
ultiimately, pul to the service of the community." 
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"This, then, is the Mogic' of cflcctive organization. This logic is 
Brmb GmM «gr n ^ ^Tflie applied in somewhat different ways to business concerns and to 

Fcrifle Minkfttriiig communities. For instance, in communities good relationships are 

ttf^ ud CoouBii^ of not just a means of getting the work of the system done. Good 

Ibid. pp. 82^ U^^, 90. relationships— people being with people in caring ways— constitute 

one of the goals of community life and, therefore, programs are 
developed to promote human relationships. Nevertheless, if commu- 
nities violate the logic of good organizing, they, like businesses, will 
suffer because of it. 

. . . Effective communities are committed to ongoing self-renewal 
and periodic review of community needs as part of the renewal 
process. Since systems exist to satisfy needs and wants, ongoing 
assessment of needs and the ways they are or are not being met is 
a critical function of a system. The more concretely members define 
their needs, the more likely will these needs be reflected in the mission 
statements, goals and programs of the community. 

... It does little good to encourage lateral ministry in a commu- 
nity if the community as a system is poorly organized. For then the 
lack of success of lateral ministers will be attributed to the fact that 
lateral ministry "does not work'' instead of to the poor organizatiion 
of the system itself. 

Even though I believe that lateral ministry is no longer a luxury 
or an option for faith communities, I do not imply that the promo- 
tion of lateral ministry is easy. There is understandable resistance from 
some officially designated ministers, who tccl that their status or even 
their identity is endangered. But beyond that, change in systems of 
human services does not come about easily. Since the goals of these 
sysccms are often fuzzy (even though they are ongoing concrete 
programs), there are often few clear-cut criteria for success or failure. 
In fact, these systems go on and on whether they are "successful** 
or not. After all, even when they are inefficient, they do provide some 
services. As a result, those with managerial responsibilities are not 
under pressure to change. 

If the Church is to grow as a significant force in the life of its 
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members, then people must make laical ministry happen. To para- 
phrase Kropotkin, ministry, like freedom, cannot be conferred— ir 
must be seized.** 



"In genuine community there are no sides. It is not always easy, 

gpo m B L Scott Feck, MJ>., but by the time they reach community the members have learned how 

sStt^a^SuS^NY^^' W to give up cliques and factions. They have !carr:d how to listen to 
p. 71. ' ^'^"^ ^^^^ ^^^^ vd\tct each oth.er. Sometimes consensus 

in community is reached with miraculous :apidity. But at other times 
it is arrived at only after lengthy struggles. Just because it is a safe 
place docs not mean community is a place without conflict. It is, 
however, a place where conflict can be resolved without physical or 
emotional bloodshed and with wisdom as \vell as grace. A commu- 
nity is a group that can fight gracefully ^ 



From COMMUNITY OF 
FAITH br Bvdyn E. 
Whltdicid 9c Jtmcs D. 
White; CopjrHsht (c) 
19t2, p. S9, by E. 
Whitdica4 ft James D« 
Whiteheads Uaed with per- 
miiaioii fiom Haiper ft Row, 
PnbUihert, Inc., San Fran- 
ciico. 



important area for clarification concerns the costs of commu- 
nity. Community is not free: the benefits of social cohesion and 
belonging are paid for in the coin of personal accommodation and 
compromise. Any relationship requires that I gi*x up some areas of 
my own independence. This is the price I must pay if I seek the goal 
of interdependence. An early enthusiasm may mask these costs. We 
may initially experience only the benefits of community — support, in- 
clusion, communion, shared goals. But these real benefits cannot be 
sustained long in a group whose members do not have a capacity for 
generous self-disregard. Participation in community should not 
require me to annihilate myself or to give up all personal responsi- 
bility. But I can expect that participation in community will make 
real demands on me. It is important both for myself and for the group 
lhat we understand the costs that characterize our community. These 
costs differ from group to group. There will be differences within 
a group as well: a compromise that is accc|)table to you may seem 
an unreasonabe demand to me. The recognition of these differences 
does not, of itself, resolve them. We will need to go beyond 
clarification in efforts to negotiate, to come to a mutual!y acceptable 
resolution of the differences that exist. But here, again, clarification 
is an indispensable first step.*" 
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From Ibid. p. 60. 



"For many, participation in a community of believers provides a 
larger social setting that assists them in mediating the claims of the 
conflicting value systems in which they are immersed through their 
daily life and work. In the religious community I can be reinforced 
in my struggle ^o establish and to maintain a sense of priorities that 
reflects my religious commitment. Such a community can serve as 
a context for personal integration, supporting the development of a 
life style in which my deepest values can be sh*.red with others and 
expressed in common action. The community of faith is thus a social 
network in which people are challenged to personal, conversion 
(values) and sustained in their attempts to live out the implications 
of this conversion (action). This personal transformation is the source 
from which committed religious action, or ministry, will flow. 

In the end, the formation of the community of faith remains the 
work of the Spirit. A well-structured group that is clear in its goals, 
open in its communication, and committed to its religious values may 
still founder. Life remains that ambiguous; faith, that much a 
mystery. But the person who is aware of the social dynamics of group 
life and sensitive to the purpose and particular history of this group 
can contribute importantly to the possibility of community. And the 
possibility of community is the hope in which we stand, awaiting the 
gracious visitation of our God." 



From Pdpc John Piul II, ON 
THE FAMILY (Apoitcak Ex- 
horutkm Familitris Conaor- 
tio) I>tcaxibcr IS, I98I. 



The family is the primary but not the only and exclusive educat- 
ing community. Man's community aspect itself— both civil and ec- 
clesial — demands and leads to a broader and more articulated activity 
resuiJng from well-ordered collaboration between the various agents 
of education. All these agents are necessary, even though each can 
and should play its part in accordance with the special competence 
and contribution to itself. 

The educational role of the Christian family, therefore, has a very 
in.portant place in organic pastoral work. This involves a new form 
of cooperation between parents a.id Christian communities and 
between ihe various educational groups and pastors. In this sense, 
the renewal of the Catholic school must give special attention both 
to the parents of the pupils and to the formation of a p:rfect educating 
CGmmun\/. 

The right of parents to choose an education in conformity with 
their religious faith must be absolutely guaranteed. The state and 
the church have the obligation to give families all possible aid to 
enable them to perform their educational role properly. Therefore 
both the church and the state must create and foster the institutions 
and activities that families justly demand, and the aid must be in 
proportion to the families' needs. However, those in society who 
are in charge of schools must never forget that the parents have been 
appointed by God himself as the first and principal educators of their 
children and that their right is completely inalienable." 
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Prom COMMUNITY AND 
6BOWTH by Jctn Vftiii:r (c) 
GfiflBii Houic, Toronto, 
1979. p. S. 



"A community becomes truly and radiantly one when all its 
members have a sense of urgency. There are too many people in the 
world who have no hope. There are too many cries which go 
unheard. There are too many people dying in loneliness. It is when 
the members of a community realise that they are net there simply 
for themselves or their own sanctification, but to welcome the gift 
of God, to hasten His Kingdom and to quench the thirst in parched 
hrarts, that they will f ^y live community. A community must be 
a light in a world oi .^rkness, a spring of fresh water in the church 
and for all men. We have no right to become lukewarm." 



lU. int cd by pcnnl ition from 
LAlTT STDLRING THE 
CHUKCH by Doloftt IL 
Ltiljcy copyri^t (c) 1987, 
pp. 106, 107, Forttvat Presi. 



"The first dynamic in the formation of Christian communities, and 
perhaps the foundational one, is the attention given to the cultivation 
of relationships. 

. . .The focus of community is the same focus that Jesus had, 
namely, relationship, that "space between" where human beings are 
able to become themselves as known to each other. Such exchanges 
between people occur in an environment of compassion which is the 
antithesis of dominance, competition, or manipulation. 

. . .This attentiveness to relationships will certainly mean a new kind 
of listening: an attentiveness to the unspoken as well as to the spoken 
word, an attentiveness to persons throughout the entire parish. Those 
in positions of pastoral and educational responsibility will need to 
foster dialogue." 
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V/lluCS "Parents, teachers, and pastors will need to talk with one another 

about their agreed-upon Christian values and about how those values 
are lived out in the many expressions of church that constitute the 
totality of the parish, including the school and the home. For 
example, I expect regular dialogue would be needed between home 
Brom IbkL p. 107. and school about the Christian value of cooperation versus compe- 

tition. If the parish school is to be a place where excellence is not 
the same as beating someone else out, then parents (who work in 
a competitive society) will have to be helped to deal with their own 
expectations regarding school. Parents, teachers, pastors, and staff 
will have to spend time listening to each other, and listening to God, 
in order to make cooperation rather than competition the guiding 
principle." 



From Goftdon Li^tt> Pctiar 
T^ngrth, Jack NLomof^ VIA- 
PLBMENTINQ OUGANIZA- 
TIONAL CHAMOB, S^n Vnn- 
daco, Joitcy-BMt, lac^ 198S. 
p. SO. 



"Shared Values. These are recognized aspirations and assigned 
degrees of excellence, written or unwritten, that go beyond the 
conventional, formal statement of organization objectives. They are 
the conceptual foundation on which the organization stands, and they 
provide the azimuthal course on which it is moved by top manage- 
ment. Not unlike the fundamental postulates in a mathematical 
system, these shared values are a point of departure on which the 
system is constructed, but in themselves they are not logically derived. 
The ultimate measure of an organization's common ground, how- 
ever, is not necessarily its logic but rather its usefulness. An illustrative 
metaphor is to compare shared values to parallel railroad tracks that 
simultaneously are restrictive and directional. There is a managerial 
challenge, of course, in defining, articulating, and communicating 
such values so that all the human elements see themselves mirrored 
in the organization's performance. If this is done efficaciously, a 
stability usually develops where otherwise there could be rapidly 
shifting organization dynamics. In most organizations, shared values 
are more or less subliminal, but lesearch has shown that they are 
clearly evident in the regimen of the superior organization performers 
(Waterman, Peters, and Phillips, 1982).'' 



FratB Gfsviiiiniiiiii B duo * 
tkida, Ja DOCUMENTS OF 
VATICAN n, AMmm- 
OtUi^icr MUtkML. pp. 642, 
MS. MHtiatMd wMl pennit- 
•km of Ameka Pkest, Inc. 
106 Wttt 56di St., New York, 
NT M0I 9 1966 AU Uglita 



"In discharging her educative function, the Church is preoccupied 
with all appropriate means to that end. But she is particularly 
concerned \vith the means which are proper to herself, of which 
catechetical training is foremost. Such instruction gives clarity and 
vigor to faith, nourishes a life lived according to the spirit of Christ, 
leads to a knowing and active participation in the liturgical mystery, 
and inspires apostolic action. In her high regard for them, the Church 
seeks to penetrate and ennoble with her own spirit those other means 
which contribute mightily to the refinement of spirit and the molding 
of men. Among these are the media of social communication, many 
groups devoted to spiritual and physical development, youth associa- 
tions, and especially schools. 
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This is a make-your own jflossaty. Below are some words used 
repeatedly throujfhout the workbook materials. 

It is important for partners to accept a common definition for each 
concept. 

Record your whole jroup^s definition as you proceed to strengthen, or 
bejfin to establish your partnership. 

Add any additional words that you decide may require clarification. 
One of the realities of today^s Church is that new members will move 
into your partnership ^oup; this record will help them and you to proceed 
as partners, 

partnership 

collaboration 



**a wocd about ''govermnce'*: 
Thk mm it mid in conncc- 
tioilllMl jpQWllMi diocestn 

We 




cooperation 

c^Timunity 

faith community 

primary educator (parents as) 

ministry 

mission statement 

goals 

objectives 

governance** 

consensus 

religious education 

faith development 

family life education 

lateral ministry 

etc. 
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Analyzing 
Organizational Style 

restrictive 1 2 3 4 5 innovative 

Structural Style 
Atmosphere 



Manajpfement Style 



Decision Making Style 



Communication Style 



Personnel Development Style 
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Roles and Relationships 
RanjPfe Amon£f Partners 

mine others 
poor fair good poor fair good 

'Parents 

Pastor 

Principal 

Director of religious education 

Teachers 

Youth rdinisters 

Family life ministers 

Adult education ministers 

RCIA minister 

Parish council 
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Partners in Catholic Education 



Evaluation 

Wc used this workbook with: 

□ Catholic School Leadership 

□ Parish School 

□ Other (name: private, diocesan, etc.) 

Parish Educational Ixadcrs □Parisn Council □ Education Group 
^ Other: (name) 

My designated role is: 

□ Pastor □ Principal □ Director of Religious Education □ Parent Representative 

□ Teacher DSchool □ Religious Education 

□ Youth Minister 

□ Family Life Minister 

□ Adult Education Minister 

□ RCL\ Minister 

□ Parish Council Member 

□ Other: (name) 

Format used: 

d Extended Workshop (weekend, etc.) 

□ Three Workshops; one for each Step 

□ Short Sessions; in connection with a regularly scheduled meeting. 

□ Other: (explain) 

Who originated the partner workshops in your institution? 

□ Pastor □ Professional Educator (which one(s)? 

□ Pan:nt 

□ Ot. *:r: (name) 

Comments: 



Please return tliis evaluation to: 
Partners in Catholic Education 
NCEA Publications Office 
1077 30th St., N.W. Suite 100 
Washington, DC 20007 
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This step-by-step process is designed to help pastors, profession- 
als, voliuiteers and parents work as partners in building the 
Catholic educational community. 



For: ♦Parishes ♦Schools ♦Boards ♦ Parish Councils. ♦ 
Education Commissions ♦ Any group who wishes to establish 
a partnership management style. 



Developed with a gran: from the Michael J. McGivney Fund for New Initiativea 
in Catholic Education. 



National Catholic Educational Association 
1077 30tb Street, N.W. 
Suite 100 
Washington, DC 20007-3852 
(202) 337-6232 



